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VIII. — On Inconsistency in Views of Language. 
By W. D. WHITNEY, 

PKOPESSOR IN YAI.E COLLEGE. 

If the study of language is to reach and maintain the rank 
of a science, those who arrogate to themselves the position 
and authority of teachers of it ought above all things to see 
that the views they put forth are fairly consistent throughout. 
Attention to this would remove at least a good part of the 
lamentable discordance of view which now prevails among 
them respecting even matters of fundamental consequence. 
There is a body of well-ascertained and undeniable facts within 
the reach of every linguistic student suflBcient, if logically 
combined, to establish an abiding outline of scientific doctrine 
— one which, however much it may be filled in and made 
more definite by the labors of coming generations of investi- 
gators, will be neither swept away nor essentially altered. 

As a noteworthy example of the errors arising from care- 
lessness of logical consistency, we may take the opinions 
brought forward by certain contemporary authorities respect- 
ing the relations to one another of dialects and languages.* 
There is a connected series of objectionable doctrines on this 
subject, which, so far as has been observed, began with M- 
Renan, being laid down by him in his work on the " Origin of 
Language " (second edition, 1858 ; it has been since more 
than once reissued). In the eightli chapter of that ingenious 
and eloquent work, the author calls attention to the " impos- 
sibility of a homogeneous language spoken over a considera- 
ble territory in a rude state of society; " and adds that "civ- 
ilization alone can spread languages through great masses of 
population." No careful scholar will think of differing with 
M. Renan on these points ; nor, indeed, will he dispute the 

* In the paper as read before the Association, and since printed, in sub- 
stantially the same form, in the American Journal of Philology (vol. i., 
pp. 327-343), this specimen of the common offenses against consistency 
was much more briefly treated; it has seemed best to make the fuller 
discussion of it here a substitute for the already published original article. 
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theoretical soundness of the latter's inference : namely, that 
" at the beginning there were as many dialects as families — I 
might almost say, as individuals." Only, he will ask, how 
many families, or individuals, are we to regard as having 
been in existence " at the beginning " ? M. Kenan's concep- 
tion of a beginning seems to be a somewhat peculiar one ; for 
he immediately goes on to say that " each group of men 
formed its language on a foundation established, indeed, by an 
anterior tradition, but following its own instincts," and so on : 
a "beginning," accordingly, with an "anterior tradition" be- 
hind it! Such a " beginning " can, it should seem, only be 
that of our historical knowledge of the communities in ques- 
tion; and this, as abundantly appears from other parts of his 
work, is the author's real meaning. He everywhere evinces 
the utmost unwillingness to allow that the pre-historic periods 
of language-growth are to be investigated by analogical infer- 
ence from its historic periods ; as we actually find the facts to 
be when they come within our field of view, such they must 
have been from the outset. Hence it is that he holds every 
language to have been produced " at a single stroke," its 
whole characteristic structure complete at the start, "like 
Minerva sprung from the brain of Jove " — a comparison which 
provokes the reply that it precisely fixes the status of the 
author's doctrine : as science, the one thing is just as acceptable 
as the other. All our knowledge of the history of language 
shows that changes, and quite especially changes of structure, 
are of very gradual, or even extremely slow, progress and 
accomplishment ; and the bringing into being of a tongue like 
the Indo-European by a single effort of its speakers could only 
be paralleled with the production of a full-grown and completely 
armed goddess from that womb of masculine products the 
brain, after a slight headache, with the caesarean aid of a 
blacksmith's hammer. The facts appealed to by M. Renan in 
support of his theory of original indefinite dialectic variety 
are, among others, the extreme diversity of the Polynesian 
languages : which, accordingly, represents to him the begin- 
ning of things in that wide-spread linguistic family. What 
to others appears the unquestionable certainty with reference 
13 
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to these languages does not even rise before his mind as a 
possibility : namely, that their extension has taken place in 
connection with the growth and migration of a single limited 
community, of uniform speech, which necessarily involved the 
divarication of the forms of that speech : a process so abund- 
antly illustrated for us in the recorded history of language, 
and so well understood in all its parts, that to refuse to apply 
it to explain the facts of language-distribution in general 
seems equivalent to shutting one's eyes. To illustrate by a 
nearly parallel case : we find occupying most of southern and 
a part of central Europe a large body of communities, using 
languages which show in abundance correspondences of the 
kind called by us dialectic: thus, they all alike say something 
like tu for ' thou,' and pater for ' father,' and fuit for ' was,' 
and so on. If we simply found these dialects thus distributed, 
and had no information as to their history save what their 
existence and distribution gives us, M. Renan's method 
applied would require us to speak of them thus : " No uniform 
language could possibly have been spoken in prehistoric times 
of darkness over so wide a region; hence these mutually 
resembling tongues cannot be the descendants of one original; 
they are examples of the infinite dialectic variety of primitive 
speech, out of which sometimes grows a uniform language." 
M. Renan does not draw this particular conclusion, because it 
is refuted by historical record ; he only inculcates the neces- 
sity of drawing it in the other analogous instances where 
history happens to be silent. 

And the same thing is done, in the plainest and most out- 
spoken way, by another noted writer and reputed authority on 
language, Professor Miiller of Oxford in England. The special 
occasion of this scholar's denial of an original unity as under- 
lying and antedating dialectic variety is his treatment of the 
Germanic dialects (in the fifth lecture of his first published 
course). We will glance through his reasonings on the 
subject, which are marked with even more than his usual 
vagueness and ambiguity. After pointing out that we can 
follow Low German and High German back to about the 7th 
century of our era, he says " we must not suppose that before 
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that time there was one common Teutonic language," etc. 
This might seem to mean only that there was no unity of 
speech subsisting all the way down to the period named, a 
doctrine from which no one would thinic of dissenting ; but 
he immediately goes on : " There never was a common, 
uniform Teutonic language ; nor is there any evidence to show 
that there existed at any time a uniform High-German or 
Low-German language, from which all High-German and 
Low-German dialects are respectively derived." One is a 
little puzzled by the difference here : why should the existence 
of a general Germanic mother-tongue be categorically denied, 
while respecting that of a general High-German Qr Low-Ger- 
man it is only denied that there exists evidence to prove it ? 
But what Miiller understands by the absence of evidence is 
set in a peculiar light by the next sentence, where he points 
out that we cannot derive Anglo-Saxon and the rest from 
" the continental Saxon of the 9th century : " a quite needless 
statement, having no bearing whatever on the topic under 
discussion, since no one ever thought of making such a deriv- 
ation. What in the view of others is the real and sufficient 
evidence is mentioned by him a sentence further on, where he 
allows " that, with every century that we go back, the con- 
vergence of these dialects becomes more and more decided." 
Steadily converging lines, it is generally held, will be found 
to meet if one follows them up far enough ; or, if they run off 
the field and we lose their trace, we still hold that they would 
be found to meet if we could follow them up ; and there is no 
difficulty about applying the analogy to the history of lan- 
guage, because we have abundant historical examples of a 
unitary language divaricating into dialects, and understand 
very well the operation of the causes that bring about such a 
result. But Miiller, overlooking all this, merely repeats in 
the same sentence his assertion that " there is no evidence to 
justify us in admitting the historical reality of one primitive 
and uniform Low-German language : " he continues, " this is 
a mere creation of grammarians who cannot understand a 
multiplicity of dialects without a common type;" — to which 
We may further add, " and rejected only by those who are not 
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grammarians enough to understand that a multiplicity of 
dialects absolutely demands for its explanation a common 
type." As a closing argument, he declares a little later that 
the various tribes which descended upon the Roman empire 
had already their dialects, High and Low and so on — which 
is much as if an Englishman were to assert that Miiller 
himself had never been an infant, because when he first 
descended on the British empire, thirty years and more ago, 
he was just as full-grown a man as he is at present. Indeed, 
it is worse ; for we should unquestionably find in their dialects, 
if we had record of them, a more decided degree of that " con- 
vergence" which points unmistakably to an original unity. 

Professor Miiller, in all this, evidently occupies the same 
point of view with M. Renan ; when he had gotten thus far in 
his exposition, his imaginative eye was filled with the spec- 
tacle of a broad and half-savage Germany and Scandinavia, 
filled with a host of separate and mutually hostile tribes ; and 
he is perfectly certain, as well he may be, that these tribes 
cannot possibly have spoken one uniform language. To make 
this point of view more manifest, he says : " As there were 
families, clans, confederacies, and tribes, before there was a 
nation, so there were dialects before there was a language : " 
thus it read in the first editions, the author having forgotten 
that every dialect is a language, and every language (of a 
family, like the Indo-European, at any rate) only a dialect. 
Now the cadence has been amended to " before there was one 
classical language ; " but the change has not been to the 
advantage of the author's argument ; in place of an error it 
has substituted a truism, to which no one, indeed, can object, 
but from which also no one can derive any conclusion. The 
rise of a single dialect to the dignity of " classical language " 
— as in the case of the Parisian French, the Tuscan Italian, 
the Castilian Spanish, and the modern High-German — of 
course implies the prior existence of a variety of dialects ; but 
this does not touch the question respecting the origin of the 
various dialects : whether, namely, as the Romanic dialects 
came into being by the extension and divarication of a unitary 
Roman speech, the Germanic dialects also sprang by a like 
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process from a •unitary Germanic speech. In this particular 
connection, it did not occur to Professor Miiller to look further 
back, and ask himself how there should have come to be clans 
and tribes and so on in the wide region he was contemplating. 
As things go on in this world of ours, they must, it should 
seem, either have been created, one and all, on the spot where 
we find them, or have come thither by immigration. Does 
Miiller, or any other living man, really believe the former ? 
It is not to be credited except on his own direct and unquali- 
fied declaration — if even/ then. But if immigration was the 
populating cause, we have to look to see in what way it acted ; 
and if we find the clans and tribes to resemble one another 
in their physical and mental characteristics and in their social 
institutions, including language, and if, above all, we have the 
means of following up their languages for some distance, and 
find them to " decidedly converge," how can we possibly avoid 
inferring that the region was filled by the multiplication and 
spread of an originally limited community, of homogeneous 
customs and speech — a spread which necessarily brings with 
it a dialectic divarication like that which we have before us ? 
Whether it was an extension into vacant territory, or involved 
a partial displacement and a partial absorption and assimila- 
tion of an earlier population, is obviously unessential, tliough a 
matter of much interest, to be determined, if possible, on any 
evidence found attainable. When, therefore, Mr. Miiller goes 
on to assert that " the grammarian who postulates a historical 
reality for the one primitive type of Teutonic speech, is no 
better than the historian who believes in a Prancus, the 
grandson of Hector, and tlie supposed ancestor of all the 
Pranks, or in a Brutus, the mythical father of all the Bi'itons," 
he makes a comparison of which he himself, on a little reflec- 
tion, cannot but see and acknowledge the falsity. We do not 
question that the Pranks and the Britons had ancestors, and, 
far enough back, a narrowly limited immber of them ; and 
this is the truth whose concession is really analogous with the 
assumption of an originally unitary Germanic tongue ; nor 
can either the one or the other possibly be avoided. But to 
talk of Prancus and Brutus is equivalent to what it would be 
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to maintain that the original Germanic community came from 
a certain point in a stated year and settled on such a river, 
and that they were so many families and bore such and such 
names. Any grammarians whom our author can find teach- 
ing this may be readily abandoned to his ridicule ; until they 
are discovered, the laugh is rather against himself. 

What is strangest, however, about these views of Professor 
Miiller's is that they form part of a chapter which has for its 
object to establish, on the authority of an obvious " converg- 
ence of dialects," the unity of the great family of languages 
of which tlie Germanic constitute only a branch, and the fact 
that at some time long ago " there must have existed a lan- 
guage more primitive than Greek, Latin, and Sanslirit, and 
forming the common background of these three, as well as of 
the Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic branches of speech." It is, 
in fact, in no small measure on the authority of Miiller that 
the English-speaking public so widely believe the languages of 
a great part of Europe and Asia to be the common descendants 
of an original Aryan (so he prefers to call it) tongue, devel- 
oped to a certain degree of fulness of forms in a single 
community, and handed down from them by living tradition 
in an ever increasing number of diverging lines. His books, 
like those of every other writer on language, are as it were 
permeated by the doctrine of Aryan unity. What should 
have led him at this particular point to go off upon another 
tack, denying the validity of methods on which he elsewhere 
relies, probably not he himself, certainly not any other person, 
could tell. This aspect of the matter, perhaps, happened to 
strike his mind, and he set it down, in his genial way, heed- 
less of its inconsistency with what he was accustomed to 
teach in general. But the methods of linguistic investigation 
are not thus to be played fast and loose with. If the converg- 
ing lines of Germanic and Italic and Greek and Indian 
speech conduct to an original unity, then those of High and 
Low German and Scandinavian and Gothic must do the same. 
We are accustomed to call " dialectic" such correspondences 
as, according to our experience and knowledge of language, 
are only to be explained by common descent from one original. 
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We can conceive of some one's denying this whole inference 
of kinship and ultimate unity, just as of some one's denying 
the Copernican system or the truths of geology, if his knowl- 
edge, or his sense of the connection of cause and effect, is of 
a kind and degree to let him do so ; we can even conceive of 
a person as recognizing dialectic divergence where it has 
taken place in historic time, as in the case of the Romanic 
tongues, but refusing to believe in it wliere it is pre-historic, 
as in Germanic and "Aryan" and Polynesian; what is 
hardest to understand is the state of mind of a man who 
accepts one pre-historic case and denies another of the same 
kind. To hold, in short, that such div^ersity in unity as 
characterizes the Germanic dialects is to be accounted for 
otherwise than by the variation of a common original is to 
throw away that law of uniformity which alone makes the 
study of language a possible science. Dialects are related 
languages ; and relationship is only by common descent ; to 
claim that there were dialects before there was a language is 
like claiming that there were fathers and brothers and 
nephews before there were men. 

The passage here discussed is not, however, the only one in 
which Professor Miiller has brought forward views respecting 
the relationship of languages which are wholly at variance 
with, or subversive of, linguistic science. A kindred and even 
more remarkable doctrine is to be found in the third of his 
Lectures on the Science of Religion (delivered in 1870, pub- 
lished in book form in 1873), being there for the first time, 
so far as noticed, broached by him. Long before, at the very 
outset of his career as wiiter on the general subject of lan- 
guage, he had been the responsible author of a classification 
of the languages of the world which divided them, with 
insignificant exceptions, into three famihes, Aryan, Semitic, 
and Turanian — the last being a sort of omnium gatherum, or 
refuse-heap, into which were thrown together all those tongues 
of which philologists, or at least the authors of this classifica- 
tion, did not know enough to put them into separate well- 
defined groups. The division and nomenclature were strongly 
opposed from the beginning, and, it is believed, never 
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accepted by other scholars of independent authority: although 
gaining, of course, a degree of popular currency which has 
not even yet been wholly lost. It is not without evident 
reference to the general condemnation passed by competent 
critics upon his trio of speech-families that Miiller, in the 
lecture referred to, ad verts, to the subject thus: "People 
wonder why the students of language [really, himself alone] 
have not succeeded in establishing more than three families 
of speech — or rather two, for the Turanian can hardly be 
called a family," until the Chinese shall be fitted with a place 
in it. " The reason why scholars have discovered no more 
than these two oi' three great families of speech is very 
simple. There were no more, and we cannot make more. 
Families of languages are very peculiar formations ; they are, 
and they must be, the exception, not the rule, in the growth 
of language." Here, now, is something entirely new and 
original, for which a parallel may be sought in vain through- 
out the whole body of previously existing discussions of lan- 
guage ; and it plainly calls for a careful examination on our 
part. 

Miiller allows the so-called Aryan or Indo-European lan- 
guages to constitute a family : and on what ground ? Simply 
because in this body of speech, existing or recorded, there 
have been found traces of common material and common 
structure sufficient to give us good ground for believing that 
the languages are related to one another : that is, that they 
are descended from one ancestor; or, dropping the figure, 
that they are the altered representatives of a common original. 
In the term "family," as used in the science of language, 
there is involved no other meaning than that of relationship 
as thus defined; neither the number of members, nor the 
antiquity of their traceable lineage, nor the elegance of their 
culture, nor their wealth in literature, nor their prominence 
in the history of mankind, has anything to do with it. From 
the scientific point of view it is not allowed to speak of the 
two or three families of language as one might speak of the 
two or three " county-families " of an English shire, or as a 
princeling might refer to the " European families," meaning 
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the reigning ones, with which the • rest were unworthy to be 
classed. Wherever there is found in the world a group of 
dialects traceablj related among themselves, and not traceably 
related with any others, that group is called a family. If all 
the branches of the great Indo-European family were blotted 
out of existence and out of record except the Germanic, the 
Germanic branch would be a family by itself ; if all the Ger- 
manic dialects except the Low German, the latter would be a 
family ; if of the Low German all but English, the various 
dialects of English would still be a family. We do not know, 
and cannot ever know, whether some of the groups of existing 
languages as few in number and as insignificant in their 
range of dialectic differences as are the dialects of Britain 
may not be the solitary relics of families once exhibiting an 
extension and variety comparable with the Indo-European. 
The Celtic branch of our own family is an instructive example 
of what may liappen in the way of wholesale effacement of a 
once wide-spread body of dialects. So as regards what Miiller 
still calls the Turanian languages, though uncertain whether 
they should be regarded as a family : the Finnish and Turkish 
and their congeners are beyond all doubt related languages, 
and it only remains to determine more fully the boundaries of 
the family to which they belong ; the question as to whether 
the Chinese can be shown to be a link connecting them with 
the tongues of Further India, the Himalaya, the Dekhan, and 
the islands of the Pacific is one only of less and more, of one 
comprehensive family or of a number of minor ones. This 
is, as already said, the current and alone-accepted use of the 
word " family ; " and, according to it, instead of "scholars" 
having discovered only two or three families of speech, they 
have (as may be seen by referring to any recent work on the 
varieties of human language) discovered a great and indefi- 
nite number : indefinite, because new information is all the 
time bringing about changes of the hitherto received classifi- 
cation. Families, in short, instead of being exceptional, are 
nearly or quite universal ; for there is hardly a form of human 
speech, if there be a single one, so isolated and limited that 
it has not by its side another or others dialectically different 
from it, and so forming with it a related group, a family. 
14 
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But even though all authorities on language (including 
Miiller himself, up to the time of publication of the views we 
are considering} may have been accustomed to employ a 
certain name in a certain sense, any one, of course, has a 
right to alter the prevailing terminology, provided he can 
show the change to be an improvement worth the trouble of 
making. We have, then, to see what Miiller brings forward 
in justification of his new use of the word " family." He 
does not, indeed, it is to be observed, introduce the change as 
a change, and defend and establish it ; he slips it in as if it 
were the most^ natural thing in the world, and not open to 
objection from any quarter. While other scholars were 
innocently supposing families of speech to be met with all 
over the world, and of quite simple explanation by the well- 
understood and historically illustrated laws of linguistic 
growth, he breaks in with the startling dictum quoted above, 
that they are and of necessity must be the rare exception in 
language-history. He goes on : " There was always the pos- 
sibility, but there never was, as far as I can judge, any 
necessity for human speech leaving its primitive stage of wild 
growth and wild decay. If it had not been for what I con- 
sider a purely spontaneous act on the part of the ancestors of 
the Semitic, Aryan, and Turanian races, all languages might 
forever have remained ephemeral, answering the purposes of 
every generation that comes and goes, struggling on, now 
gaining, now losing, sometimes acquiring a certain perma- 
nence, but after a season breaking up again," etc. And, on a 
previous page : " we find that in the vast desert of drifting 
human speech three, and only three, oases have been formed 
in which, before the beginning of all history, language be- 
came permanent and traditional, assumed in fact a new 
character, a character totally different from the character of 
the floating and constantly varying speech of human beings. 
... In these three centres . . . language ceased to be natural ; 
its growth was arrested, and it became permanent, solid, 
petrified, or, if you like, historical speech." 

This is the whole story ; nothing found elsewhere in Miiller's 
writings, so far as observed, casts any further light upon the 
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matter ; except that the word " concentration " is repeatedly 
applied in the Lecture, in a compendious way, to designate 
the process by which a family is thus formed. 

It appears, accordingly, to be Miiller's opinion that there is 
a peculiar character belonging to the languages of these three 
families — or rather, we should say, to the family-languages 
among mankind — a character which he can only account for 
by postulating an original concentration, which need not have 
taken place, but which is to be credited to the spontaneous 
action of certain highly meritorious people in a pre-historic 
age. As to the nature of the process of concentration, we 
are left completely in the dark ; not an illustrative analogy 
is (or can be) brought up to explain it ; it seems to belong in 
one category with the Flood and the dispersion of Babel, 
things that could happen, by miraculous agency, long ago, 
but are not to be expected to occur now-a-days. Nor is our 
information much better as to the wonderful nature of the 
products of concentration; for, when Miiller's rhetoric is 
reduced to simple statement, it seems to imply nothing that 
is not equally true of other tongues also. We are told that 
the languages in question thus became "permanent and 
traditional." As regards the latter characteristic, it would 
be highly interesting to know what the author thinks he 
means by it. Are not all languages traditional ? Is not every 
one, all over the world, learned by each generation from its 
predecessor, by each individual from his elders ? Or, if any 
one denies (and there are such) that languages are learned 
by their speakers, does he not deny it just as much with 
reference to one of Miiller's family-languages as to any other? 
Let Miiller demonstrate, if he can, a difference in regard to 
traditionality between English and Arabic and Hungarian on 
the one hand, and Basque and Maya and Japanese on the 
other. And how is it as to the permanency — a permanency 
which is held to be so marked that it needs to be further 
qualified as " solidification, petrifaction " ? Take, for example, 
a range of Indo-European dialects like English and Welsh 
and Russian and Wallachian and Kurdish and Marathi — they 
certainly have the air of being uncommonly alterable petri- 
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facts. A curious sort of solidification must that have been 
which has allowed the highly synthetic '• Aryan " speech to 
become the almost monosyllabic English. From the beginning 
down, it has only been necessary for the speakers of any Indo- 
European tongue to break up into separate communities, and 
their precious solidified family-language has broken up incon- 
tinently into dialects, just as if it had no family-character to 
sustain. Not even in a tight little island like Britain, and 
with the enormous help of a civilization and literature almost 
as old as the introduction of its present inhabitants, has it 
been possible to avoid the growth of dialects. Semitic speech 
has, to be sure, been of much slower change ; but differences 
in the rate of alteration have been characteristic of different 
languages all the world over, outside the "family" lines as 
well as within them. And what, too, becomes of the asserted 
connection between Hamitic and Semitic? if that be admitted, 
it involves the utmost conceivable variation. And how, once 
more, about all those Asiatic and insular languages which are 
waiting for some one to shape the Chinese into a general tie 
of connection, in order to be dragged within the pale of the 
Turanian family? Their infinite actual variety, it appears, 
will be, according as that attempt on the Chinese shall prove 
unsuccessful or successful, an illustration on the one hand of 
the drifting and floating character of general human speech, 
or, on the other, of the solid petrifaction of family language. 
Where in all the wide world is there a language that has not 
been " answering the purposes of every generation that comes 
and goes," " struggling on," "constantly varying," and all 
the rest of it, and which might not therefore in an outburst of 
poetic exaltation be styled "ephemeral," or "drifting" — per- 
haps even "floating," if one fancies himself for the moment 
an adherent of the diluvial philosophy ? That, however, any 
language or body of languages has ever "ceased to be natural" 
is more than we are prepared to concede, even to a poet in his 
highest mood of inspiration. And in this claim and in the 
assertion of a certain " wildness " (which can hardly be argued 
against, because of the difiiculty of understanding what it 
means) belonging to the growth and decay of languages out- 
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side the family-circle, lies the whole remaining substance of 
Miiller's theory. Its scientific statement, then, is this: other 
languages grow and decay wildly ; but the family-languages 
have ceased to be natural ; and this can only be the result of 
a pre-historic spontaneous concentration. 

The relation between this new doctrine and the one for- 
merly criticised is clear. Professor Miiller seems unable to 
conceive of a world not already thickly peopled in all its parts, 
and by tribes which, though speaking wildly and floatingly, 
are yet in general prepared to maintain each its own speech 
against all comers. If in this chaos of conflicting languages 
there is ever to be any unity, somebody, he thinks, must be 
public-spirited enough to concentrate. If this conjecture is 
wrong, tlie responsibility lies with the author of the theory to 
let us know what it really does mean. Perhaps, as the dispo- 
sition and ability to concentrate might be supposed also, not 
less than the language itself, to have become solidified and 
traditional in the families, he will further explain the extension 
of the Latin and that of the Arabic — the two most notable 
instances of their kind in the recorded history of language — 
as examples of spontaneous concentration. 

But to speak more seriously : any one may be safely chal- 
lenged to find in all the annals of modern scientific discussion 
of language a theory more destitute of a basis in fact, more 
opposed to all that is sound and well-established in linguistic 
science, than the one here criticised. If it had an inconspic- 
uous name behind it, it would need simply to be passed over 
with a smile, or with a sentence curtly pointing out that its 
producer could only be listened to with the utmost caution, 
even if he had the right to demand public attention at all. 
But whatever Miiller puts forth is sure to find its admiring 
acceptors; and these doctrines, of the trinity of language- 
families, their production by the concentration of dialects, 
ajid the consequent antecedency of dialects to language, may 
be found cropping-out in the writings of a whole circle of 
younger disciples and imitators — which is the only, but suffi- 
cient, reason for the examination and discussion here given 
them. We may close with a brief notice of them as they 
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appear in the most ambitious recent work on language, pub- 
lished in the course of the present year (1880): namely, the 
"Introduction to the Science of Language" (in two volumes, 
near nine hundred pages together) of Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
Miiller's substitute as professor in the University of Oxford, 
and'widely known as one of the most prominent and meri- 
torious Assyriologists now living. 

It is almost needless to say that Mr. Sayce, like Mr. Miiller, 
uses throughout the greater part of his work the term " fam- 
ily " in the same sense in which philologists generally use it, 
and in numerous places either expressly states or distinctly 
implies that dialects are related forms of speech, descended 
from a common ancestor : these things are so thoroughly 
wrought into the foundation and superstructure of the science 
of language that no one who writes on the subject can do 
without them. For example : he speaks (ii. 31) of " the 
genealogical classification of languages, that which divides 
them into families and sub-families, each mounting up, as it 
were, to a single parent-speech." He approves and accepts 
(ii. 32) Friedrich Miiller's estimate of " about 100 different 
families;" and then proceeds (ii. 38-64) to give his own 
(own by modification and addition) list of seventy-six " lin- 
guistic families." He speaks in various places of the Bantu 
family (even Miiller, to be sure, allows that there may have 
been a Bantu " concentration "), of the Malay family audits 
parent-speech (ii. 207), of the Dravidian family, and so on. 
He regards' (ii. 138) the corresponding Sanskrit asmi and 
Lithuanian esmi as "relics of a time when the ancestors 
of tlie Hindus and the Lithuanians lived together, and spoke 
a common tongue " — in " the primaeval Aryan community," 
as he calls it elsewhere (ii. 123): and a plenty more of the 
same sort. But, in doing all this, he is leaving wholly out of 
sight and forgetting what he has taught earlier, when laying 
down the laws of " change in language." There he says 
(i. 215): "As we shall see hereafter, families of languages are 
exceptional in the history of speech." What, under his 
direction, we actually do "see hereafter," has been just 
pointed out; it is something as different as possible from 
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this. He goes on : " Professor Miiller very truly says:" and 
proceeds to quote from him the passages which we have given 
in full and commented on above. Then he adds, out of his 
own head : " And these oases, these families of speech, it is 
important to remember, are themselves made up of dialects, 
only dialects with a common grammar and a common stock 
of roots." What sort of things dialects without those com- 
mon characteristics would be, we are somewhat puzzled to 
imagine. But further : " We may, if we like, construct a 
hypothetical ' parent-speech,' from which we may derive the 
several dialects and languages which are the only facts we 
have to work upon ; but we must not forget that such a 
parent-speech is purely hypothetical, the product of reflective 
analysis and logical deduction." If these are matters import- 
ant to remember, and not to be forgotten, Mr. Sayce might 
himself be fairly called upon to bear them in mind, at least 
to the end of his second volume ; no one speaks oftener of a 
" parent-speech," in spite of his occasional hearty denuncia- 
tion of such a thing as " purely hypothetical." Hypothetical 
of course it is, in a certain way ; but only as everything in 
the world of which we have not had personal knowledge is 
hypothetical. The doctrine that language, or man, or the 
earth had a beginning, is also hypothetical, arrived at by a 
process of " reflective analysis and logical deduction." Docs 
Mr. Sayce mean to deny that such a process is capable of 
leading us to the discovery of results that may be received 
with all confidence ? If, exploring along a coast hitherto un- 
known to us, we come upon a stream of fresh water flowing 
out into the sea, our conclusion that it is what we have been 
accustomed to call a river, and comes down from the blue 
heights which we see in the distance, is only a hypothesis; 
perhaps it runs out of a hole in the ground a mile further 
inland, or is produced by the coalescence of oxygen and 
hydrogen atoms under peculiar magnetic conditions. If on a 
newly discovered island we find a tribe of people speaking a 
dialect akin with that of their nearest neighbors, it is by 
hypothesis that we hold them to have emigrated thither ; per- 
haps they grew on trees, or rained down. And we miglit 
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illustrate further without end. The cases are strictly parallel : 
we think we know by observation something of the way in 
which men come into being, and something of the way in 
which rivers are gathered and flow ; and therefore, when we 
fall in with a new community of men or a new river, we 
infer, with a degree of confidence corresponding to our pre- 
vious knowledge, and to the solidity of our conviction of the 
uniformity of cause and effect in nature, what we are con- 
vinced must be true of their origin. It is generally held 
among scholars that we have also gained from observation 
and comparison some knowledge as to the way that things go 
on in the history of language, so that, applying the principle 
of uniformity, we can tell, within reasonable limits, what 
effects are to be expected from the operation of certain 
causes, and to the operation of what causes certain effects 
are to be traced : if Mr. Sayce is not one of those who believe 
this, it is difficult to see why he should feel called upon to 
write a book about the " science of language." There are 
times, as we have seen above, when he does believe it ; his 
statement, already quoted, that Skt. asmi and Lith. esmi 
prove the ancestors of the Hindus and Lithuanians to liave 
once spoken together a common language, is enough, if held 
fast and carried out to its logical consequences, to sweep out 
of his pages all this meaningless talk with which, under 
pressure of his master's authority, he is confusing himself 
and trying to confuse his readers. 

But Mr. Sayce is also in the same trouble as his two prede- 
cessors with reference to a beginning of things in language. 
Thus, when pointing out (ii. 99) the difficulty that has been 
met with in establishing the true genealogical table of the 
Slavonic dialects, rather than adjourn its solution to the 
time of more information and stricter method, he prefers to 
draw the inference that " the several Slavonic languages " are 
" relics of co-existing dialects which existed from the begin- 
ning." And this, although he holds and teaches that the 
ancestors of the Slavonians once spoke a common tongue 
together with tliose of the Lithuanians and Hindus ! We 
have no right to be surprised, then, that in his more theoretic 
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chapters we meet with some very curious statements and 
inferences. Thus (i. :214): "the more barbarous a society 
is, the more numerous will be the languages that it speaks." 
This is far from being true in its form as given ; for " a society " 
is a more restricted entity even than a community ; a 
single society, barbarous or enlightened, speaks but a single 
tongue. But we may conjecture that the author meant to 
say something like this : " in a given territory, of consider- 
able extent, the more barbarous the state of society, the 
more numerous will be likely to be the varieties of speech ; " 
and then we may give our assent, only adding that, if the 
territory in question has been populated from a single centre 
of linguistic dispersion, those numerous varieties will all be 
kindred dialects ; if from more than one, they will be so many 
difTerent groups of dialects. To the next assertion — "the 
further we go back into the past, the greater must be the 
linguistic anarchy with which we meet" — we totally object: 
it is true only if we stop at that nearer " beginning " at which 
the Slavonic languages are co-existing dialects, instead of 
going back to tlie yet remoter period (still far enough from 
the actual beginning) when Sanskrit and Lithuanian and 
Slavonian were " one common language." But farther: "A. 
language begins with dialects, and since language is the prod- 
uct and reflection of the community that uses it, the primaeval 
languages of the world must have been as infinitely numerous 
as the communities that spoke them " (and again, in nearly 
the same words, at ii. 32 and ii. 322). This demonstration 
of the original infinity of dialects, by the way, reminds us of 
nothing so much as of the tlieory put forward some years ago 
by a certain distinguished French scholar (still living) as to 
the original population of the globe. Since, he pointed out, 
each person has two parents, four grandparents, eight great- 
grandparents, and so on, the numbers doubling with each 
generation, and becoming, even in the limited period between 
us and the patriarch Joseph, expressible only by a row of 
figures reaching clear across the page, it follows that there 
must have been vastly more people living some thousands of 
years ago than there are at present. Here we have, ready 
15 
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made and provided, the infinitely numerous " confederacies, 
clans, and tribes " who are to speak Milller and Sayce's 
infinite number of dialects ; and one does not see how they 
could have been obtained in any other way. But to come 
back to Mr. Sayce's assertion : each one of us may be willing 
to allow that the varieties of speech have at. every epoch in 
the world's history been as numerous as the communities ; 
but the question at once comes up : how many were the 
" primaeval " communities ? Have we here another of those 
beginnings behind which lies a series of yet earlier beginnings ? 
If Mr. Sayce will plant himself on any definite point in tlie 
development of man and of language, and will say : "this is, 
for the moment, my primaeval beginning ; look around, and 
you will observe that there are just as many languages as 
there are communities," we shall all heartily answer " quite 
so." Then if he goes on : " yes ; but you see that the languages 
are dialects ; " we shall retort : "true enough, but each body 
of dialects is the result of common descent from a pre-primae- 
val ancestor ; and if you will go back to that pre-primaeval 
time, or still farther, to an ante-pre-priinaeval — or, let us say, 
to the real simon-pure ultimate beginning, beiiiud which there 
actually is not anything, you will find that there are still just 
as many languages as communities, whether one or more than 
one ; but, if they are more than one, they are not dialects." 
Only a sentence or two more remain to be quoted before 
leaving Mr. Sayce. " We start with the Babel of confusion, 
with the houseless savage who did that which was right in his 
own eyes." This, like part of the preceding sentence, has a 
tone and value much more rhetorical than scientific. A 
language is certainly not the " product," except to a very 
limited extent, of the community that at any given time are 
using it; it is in the main their inheritance, something handed 
down to them ; and either individual or community can receive 
in this way a tongue not produced even by his or their own 
ancestors. If it becomes their " reflection " — which we may 
allow to be true, because the indefiniteness of the term at 
any rate admits a true interpretation — it becomes so simply 
because they do with it that which is right in their own eyes : 
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that is to say, they use it for their own purposes and in 
adaptation to their own circumstances, and no others. That 
this is true of savages, whether houseless or housed, any more 
than of civilized people, is not to be admitted. The savage 
has not, any more than the civilized man, either the disposi- 
tion or the power to change his speech arbitrarily, for the sake 
of change.; and the assent of their communities is just as 
necessary in the one case as in the other ; but civilization 
brings to bear on language a number of conservative influences 
which check the rate of its alteration. All the perfection of 
Roman house-architecture, we see, has not prevented the 
growth and infinite divarication of the Romanic dialects. Mr, 
8ayce even has a peculiar theory, which peeps out here and 
there, that civilization is the real ruin of a language. More- 
over, we have to contrast with his theory of the houseless 
savage dealing savagely with an equally shelterless speech 
that other one which is later (ii. 318) put forth by him : 
namely, that language " did not grow up until man had 
become a 'social animal,' and had passed from the merely 
gregarious stage of existence into that of settled communities." 
If we must choose between them, we shall be apt to choose the 
former as the better of the two ; for the picture of men settling 
themselves down in communities without the possession and 
aid of speech is one that few minds will be able to conceive. 
Nor is it clear how this is to be reconciled with the doctrine 
of the next sentence in the passage with which we have been 
dealing: "Language, it is true, first cemented society to- 
gether ; " although our author immediately adds, by way of 
antidote, " but it also made each society a body of hostile 
units." This sounds very like the " attraction of repulsion," 
or the afiirmative negative ; but possibly Mr. Sayce only 
meant to say " it also made each society a unit hostile to 
other similar units ;" even this form of statement, however, 
would need further modification to be made true ; and its 
amendment may be best given up, as a too difficult and 
ungrateful task. 

We have thus examined a single conspicuous example, but 
an example only, of the way in which the great problems of 
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language are dealt with by what may be called the Genial 
school of linguistics, the school which at every point strives to 
say something interesting or striking, without heeding what 
relation this bears to what has been said elsewhere. There 
is obviously nothing in such work which has just title to the 
name of scientific. Science implies a certain solidity of basis, 
rigor of method, and coherency of results obtained. If an 
author on optics were to maintain in one chapter that black is 
green, and in another that it is red, he would not be likely to 
receive much attention from his colleagues, however he might 
succeed for a while in keeping the ear of the public by his 
power of lively description. That thus far it is otherwise in 
linguistics is due partly to the newness of the study, and 
partly to the less material and palpable character of the mat- 
ters with which it deals. Doubtless the case will by degrees 
improve, and the time will come when, even respecting 
language, a writer will not be listened to unless he has the 
ability and takes the pains to think deeply and consecutively 
enough to make the doctrines he teaches logically coherent. 



